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Jam vero, quod ad drainaticos attinet, Plauti et Tereatil
argumenta, sales, elegantiae ubique adeo vulgantur, ut nihil
de novo possit adjici.

De Seneca vero tarn diverse sentiunt, ut alii inter suminos
tragicorum, alii infra infhnum annuinerent. Illi quidem in-
genium valde magnum, oratio elegans et concisa, abunjdat
sententiis plerunque acutis, stoicam semper philosophiam
quain amplexus est, redolentibus. Unde omnibus fere, qui
artem dramaticam parum sapiunt, semper est in deliciis; si
tamen ad hanc respicias, tragoedise ubique plurimum laborant,
efc istud vitii (ut reliqua prseterniittan^) SenecsB peculiare
videatur, ut quoscunque inducat interlo cut ores, nulla ad
personas quas sustiuet habit a ratione, eundem semper uni-
cuique tribuat loquendi modum: omnes severiora spirant
philosophic dogmata, et qua> stoss magis conveniant quam
theatro. Eadem semper styli magniflcenti& superbiunt res
et nuncius: imo ipsam nutricem (plurima enim tam acute pro-
fert) stoicorum prseceptis non mediocriter imbutam sentias,

Inter epigrammatistas potissimum emicuerunt Martialis
et Claudianus. Ille senrner, in extremo poemate, ingenii sub-
jccit acumen, et ssepe similia insequitur yerborum tintinna-
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our highest encomium, and are not only beyond our dislike, but
above our praise.

As to what concerns the dramatic poets, Plautus and Terence
bear avay the bell, whose plots, turns, and elegance of style, are
so well known, that nothing new can be said upon them.

As to Seneca, mankind have entertained different spinions of him j
some have ranked him with the best tragedians, others have sunk
him below the worst. He certainly had a great genius, an elegant
and concise way of expression ; he abounds with smart turns, which
always savour much of that stoicism of which he was a follower, upon
which account he has always been esteemed by those who have had
little or no taste of dramatic poetry; but then if we consider him as
such, his tragedies are throughout too elaborate. And this, to pass
by his other faults, seems peculiarly Seneca's, that he makes all his
actors (without any regard to the characters they bear) talk in the
same strain; all of them inculcate rigid philosophical dogmas, and
such morality as Is rather fit for the schools of the stoics than the
Homan theatre: for with him the king and the slave strut in the
same buskin j nay, you may perceive the nurse herself deeply tinged
with the principles of stoicism.

Among the Epigrammatists Martial and Claudian have borne the
greatest reputation the first, for the severe point in the close of